THE  FOUR  GEORGES
monarchy. . . . My Lords, His Majesty succeeded
to an empire as great in extent as its reputation was
unsullied. Shall we tarnish the lustre of this nation
by an ignominious surrender of its rights and fairest
possessions? Shall this great kingdom now fall pros-
trate before the House of Bourbon? Surely, my
Lords, this nation is no longer what it was! Shall a
people that fifteen years ago was the terror of the
world now stoop so low as to tell its ancient inveterate
enemy, Take all we have, only give us peace? It is
impossible.
"In God's name, if it is absolutely necessary to
declare either for peace or war, and the former cannot
be preserved with honour, why is not the latter
commenced without hesitation? I am not, I confess,
well informed of the resources of this kingdom; but I
trust it has still sufficient to maintain its just rights
though I know them not. But, my Lords, any state
is better than despair. Let us at least make an effort;
and if we must fall, let us fall like men."
When Chatham began to speak the Peers had some
difficulty in catching his words, but his voice soon
regained its old resonant tone. The effort, however,
was too much for him, for when, after a brief reply by
the Duke of Richmond, he rose again, it was to fall in a
faint. Five weeks later he was dead, and it is recorded
that during these last days he bade his son read to him
from the Iliad the verses describing the burial of Hector
and the sorrow of Troy.1 He was buried in Westminster
Abbey, and William was the. chief mourner in the absence
of his elder brother, the new Earl of Chatham, on active
service. George III, head of the dynasty which the
1 cf. Green, W. D.: William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, pp. 364-365.
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